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And yet it certainly does sound preposterous, as
Professor Stoll points out, for those who love Shake-
speare's drama to peer only through their spectacles
at its text; to shudder at seeing it acted, and to
maintain that the fulness of its dramatic effect is
thwarted and counteracted by the only means of
securing that effect which ever, for a moment,
occupied Shakespeare's thoughts.

Having read so much sentimental tosh about
Shakespeare (and I have read oceans), I find it a
kind of satisfaction to come now and then on a solid
piece of none-of-your nonsense criticism like that of
Professor Stoll; it is a rock, a firm anchorage in the
tepid sea of gush. All the same, being by nature, by
bringing up and by preference, soft-boiled, romantic,
and full of soul, I do not mean to let myself be
trampled on without a feeble squirm or two; so,
turning (as worms will) on the professor from Minne-
sota, I shall try to face, not once more the question
of stage-performance, which other writers have raised
as well as he, but the problem propounded by that
third growling Theban monster, which, ever since
he led it by the nose into the arena, has dogged my

Baring, going to answer Robertson^ Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge,
Goethe and me ? It is really up to you to make a reply ; and such
a reply to be valid should, I suggest, enumerate first of all the
scenes in Shakespeare's plays which are only effective upon the
stage, and secondly a record of concrete esthetic experiences, of the
rendering of Shakespearean roles by great actors and actresses by
which the imaginative impression of these roles has been deepened
and enriched,
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